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side him. The Arabs entered one alter an- 
other without difficulty. All within was hith- 
erto darkness, but by the aid of a packet of 
lucifers, we lighted our candles, and were able 
to look down the well to a considerable depth. 
It was now time to diselose our plan of opera- 
tion to our native attendants. ‘ Jacob,’ said 
we, ‘a friend of ours, an English traveller, 
and minister, (Andrew Bonar, of Collace,) 
dropped the five books of Moses and the other 
All communications, except those relating immedi- | inspired records into this well, about three 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be | Ye@'s 8go, and if you will descend and bring 
addressed to the Editor. ithem up, we shall give you a handsome bak. 
|shish.’ ‘ Bakshish !’ said the Arabs, kindling 
~ |at the sound, ‘if there is to be a bakshish in 
the case, we must have it, for we are the lords 
of the land.’ * Well, down you go,’ said we, 
throwing the rope over their shoulders, ‘ and 
you shall have the bakshish.” ‘ Nay, verily,’ 
said they, ‘ you mean to hang us; let Jacob 
* When we expressed our intention to set!do what he pleases.” Jacob was ready at our 
out for the inspection of Jacob’s well, a Sa-| command; and when he had tied the rope 
maritan lad, named Yakub, offered himself as | round his body below his shoulders, he receiv- 
our guide. As we determined to effect, if pos-|ed our parting instructions. We asked him 
sible, a thorough exploration of it, we took |to call out to us the moment that he might 
with us a supply of wax candles for its illumi-| arrive at the surface of the water, and told 
nation, and all the ropes from our boxes, that | him that we should so hold the rope as to pre- 
we might make of it a correct measurement. | vent him from sinking if there was any consi- 
We attracted a good deal of attention as we|derable depth of the element. We told him 
passed through the town in our Indian travel- | also to pull out one of the candles with which 
ling dresses. In the olive grove to the east of | he had stored his breast, and to ignite it when 
it, we found the Turkish women and the young | he might get below. As he looked into the 
members of their families, squatted in the | fearful pit on the brink of which he stood, ter- 
shade, or swinging from the branches of the| ror took hold of him; and he betook himself 
trees. They began to abuse us with their|/to prayer in the Hebrew tongue. We, of 
tongues as we passed; and at length they | course, gave him no interruption in his solemn 
found themselves emboldened to treat us to a | exercises, as in the circumstances of the case, 
shower of stones. A brickbat of considerable | we could not but admire the spirit of devotion 
size gave me rather a severe blow on the | which he evinced. On a signal given, we let 
back. | him go. The Arabs held with us the rope, 
“ On arriving at Jacob’s well, we found the | and we took care that he should descend as 
mouth of it—which is in the middle of the| gently as possible. When our material was 
ruins of a church by which it was formerly | nearly exhausted, he called out, ‘1 have reach- 
surmounted—covered with two large stones. |ed the bottom; and it is at present scarcely 
These we were unable ourselves to remove;|covered with water,’ Forthwith he kindled 
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For ‘* The Friend."’ 
The Eastern Jews. 
(Continued from page 330.) 
JACOB'S WELL. 


but half a dozen sturdy Arabs, from a small | his light ; and that he might have every advan. | 


hamlet close by, did the needful for us, in ex-| tage, we threw him down a quantity of dry 
pectation, of course, of a due reward, The | sticks, with which he made a blaze, which 
opening over the well is an orifice in a dome | distinctly showed us the whole of the well, 
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He was evidently much frightened at the jour- 
ney which was before him to the light of day ; 
and he was not slow to confess his (ears. 
* Never mind,’ cried Mordecai to him from the 
top, on observing his alarm, ‘ you will get up 
by the help of the God of Jacob.’ He betook 
himself again to prayer, in which he continued 
for a much longer time than before his de- 
scent. When we got him in motion, he dan- 
gled very uncomfortably in the air, and com- 
plained much of the cutting of the rope near 
his armpits. By and bye he became silent, 
We found it no easy matter to get him pulled 
up, as we had to keep the rope {rom the edge 
of the well, lest it should snap asunder. When 
he came into our hands, he was unable to 
speak, and we laid him down on the margin 
of the well, that he might collect his breath. 
‘ Where is the bakshish ?’ were the first words 
| which he uttered, on regaining his faculty of 
‘speech. It was immediately forthcoming, to 
\the extent of about a sovereign, and to his 
fullest satisfaction, A similar sum we divi- 
|ded among our Arab assistants. ‘The book, 
from having been so long steeped in the water 
}and mud below, was, with the exception of the 
boards, reduced to a mass of pulp. In our 
effort to recover it, we have ascertained the 
depth of the well, which is exactly seventy-five 
feet. Its diameter is about nine feet. It is 
entirely hewn out of the solid rock, and is a 
work of great labour. It bears marks about 
it of the greatest antiquity. ‘The well is 
deep,’ was the description given of it by the 
women of Samaria to our Lord. It still, as 
now noticed, has the same character, although 
to a considerable extent it is perhaps filled 
with the stones which are thrown into it, to 
sound it, by travellers and pilgrims. 

“The adventure which | have now noticed 
being over, we emerged from the well; and 
|sitting down at its mouth, we could not but 
| think of the scenes and events of other days. 
We were near to the very ‘ parcel of ground 
i that Jacob gave to his son Joseph.’ Jacob’s 
well was here! Tlere Jesus, the Saviour, sat, 
| wearied with his journey, suffering from the 
infirmities of that lowly human nature which 
he had assumed, when he came from heaven 





or arch, less than two feet in diameter. Our | from the top to the bottom, We saw the end|to accomplish the work of our redemption, 
Samaritan friend was the first to enter. He/of the rope at its lower part, and we put a/ which his Father had given him to do. [lere 


held by a piece of rope, which we kept in our | knot upon it at the margin above, that we might 
hands, till, swinging himself across the mouth | have the exact measurement when Jacob might 
of the well, properly so called, he found foot-|come up. After searching for about five min- 
ing on the margin of the excavation over | utes for the Bible among the stones and mud 
which the dome extends. Smith and myself,| at the bottom, our kind friend joyfully called 
dispensing with the superfluous parts of our | out, ‘ It is found! it is found! it is found! We 
dresses, followed his example, the Jew Morde-| were not slow, it may be supposed, in giving 
eai and Dhanjibhai, [the Parsee convert,]| him our congratulations. The prize he care- 
whom we thought it expedient to leave without, | fully put into his breast ; and then he declared 
keeping fast hold of the rope, till, with the|his readiness, with our aid, to make the as- 
assistance of Jacob, we got a firm footing be-|cent. Ready, however, he was not to move. 


he spake with inimitable simplicity and ma- 
jesty, as never man spake, setting forth him- 
self as the Source and Giver of the copious 
;and satisfying waters of Eternal Life. Here 
he declared that the time was at hand when 
the whole world should be as the temple of 
God, and the spirituality of Divine worship 
manifested in its fullest extent :—‘ Woman, 
believe me, the hour cometh, when ye shall 
neither at this mountain, (Gerizim,) nor yet 
at Jerusalem, worship the Father. . - « - 
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The hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth: for the Father seeketh such to 
worship him.’ Here, by his perfect know- 
ledge of the human heart, and of the dark 
events of the woman’s life, and by the wis- 
dom, and power, and grace of his words, he 
so revealed himself as that Messiah whom the 
Samaritan as well as the Jew expected, that 
many believed on him, and knew that he was 
indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world. 

“ The earliest notice of the locality of the 
well, after the time of Christ, is in the Jerusa- 
lem Itinerary, a. p. 333. Frequent refer- 
ences to it and to a church which surmounted 
it, are contained in subsequent writers. Most 
of these I have examined ; but the most impor- 
tant of these have been collected by Quaresi- 
mus and Reland, and referred to by Dr. 
Robinson. 

«“ The traditions of Jews, Samaritans, Chris- 
tians, and Muhammadans agree in its identifi- 
cation. Its depth, compared with that of other 
wells at and near Shechem, tells in favour of 
the accuracy of the judgment which has been 
formed respecting it. It appears to me that 
there is much good sense in the following ob- 
servations on this matter of Bonar and 
M‘Cheyne. ‘In all the other wells and foun- 
tains which we saw in this valley, the water 
is within reach of the hand, but in this one the 
water seems never to rise high. This is one 
of the clear evidences, that this is really the 
well of Jacob, for at this day it would require 
what it required in the days of our Lord, 
‘Something to draw with, for it was deep.’ 
On account of the great depth, the water would 
be peculiarly cool, and the associations that 
connected this well with their father Jacob, no 
doubt made it to be highly esteemed. For 
these reasons, although there is a fine stream 
of water close by the west side of the town, at 
least two gushing fountains within the walls, 
and the fountain el-Defna nearly a mile [half 
a mile 7] nearer the town, still the people of 
the town may very probably have reverenced 
and frequented Jacob’s well. This may, in 

rt, account for the Samaritan woman com- 
ing so far to draw water; and there seems 
every probability, that the town in former 
times extended much farther to the east than 
it does now. The narrative itself, however, 
seems to imply that the well was situated a 
considerable way from the town.’ No one 
acquainted with the custom of the people of 
the east, to have their wells in their own fields, 
will be at a loss to account for the digging of 
this well even in the vicinity of the natural 
fountains and streamlets of the valley in which 
it is situated. 

* The tomb of Joseph is often coupled in 
ancient writers with the well of Jacob. It lies 
about two or three hundred yards to the north 
of it, across the valley, and we repaired to it 
after leaving the well. As it at present stands, 
it isa small solid erection in the form of a 
wagon roof, over what is supposed to be the 
patriarch’s grave, with a small pillar or altar 
at each of its extremities, sometimes called the 
tombs of Ephraim and Manasseh, and in the 
middle of an enclosure without a covering. 
Many visiters’ names, in the Hebrew and Sa- 
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maritan characters, are written on the walls 
of this enclosure. We observed the following 
inscription, intimating the repair of the tomb 
by a Jew of Egypt, (or of the East) about a 
hundred years ago :— 

“* With the good sign. The Lord endur- 
eth forever. My help cometh from the Lord 
who made heaven and earth. Joseph is a 
fruitful bough. Come see a building 
Blessed be the Lord who hath put it into the 
heart of Elijah, the son of Meir, our rabbi, 
(Let the Lord bless him,) to build again the 
house of Joseph, in the month Sivan, in the 
year 5509. ‘The writer is Meir, the son of 
Joseph, from the East. With the good sign.’ 

“The house of Nabulus at present, now 
take upon themselves the duty of keeping the 
tomb in order. ‘They applied to us for a sub- 
scription to aid in making some repairs, and 
we complied with their request.” 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Glass as known to the Ancients. 


It is hoped that the following account of 
glass as known to the ancients, may prove 
interesting to the readers of “ The Friend.” 
It is extracted from “ Smith’s Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquities,” a work of great accuracy 
and research. 


“ A singular amount of ignorance and skep- 
ticism long prevailed with regard to the Know- 
ledge possessed by the ancients in the art of 
glass making. Some asserted that it was to 
be regarded as exclusively a modern inven- 
tion, while others unable altogether to resist 
the mass of evidence to the contrary, content- 
ed themselves with believing that the substance 
was known only in its coarsest and rudest 
form. It is now clearly demonstrated to have 
been in common use at a very remote epoch. 
Various specimens still in existence prove that 
the manufacture had in some branches reach- 
ed a point of perfection, to which recent skill 
has not been able to attain. 

We find the process of glass blowing dis- 
tinctly represented in the paintings of Beni 
Hassan, which, if any faith can be reposed in 
the interpretation of hieroglyphics according to 
the Phonetic system, were executed during the 
reign of Osirtasen the First, (the contempora- 
ry of Joseph,) and his immediate successors, 
while a glass bead has been found at Thebes 
bearing the name of a monarch who lived 
3300 years ago, about the time of the Jewish 
Exodus. Vases also, wine bottles, drinking 
cups, and a multitude of other objects have 
been discovered in sepulchres and attached to 
mummies, both in Upper and Lower Egypt ; 
and although in most cases no precise date 
can be affixed to the relics, many of them are 
referred by the most competent judges to a 
very early period. 

The numerous specimens transmitted to us 
prove that the ancients were well acquainted 
with the art of imparting a great variety of 
colours to their glass ; they were probably less 
successful in their attempts to render it per- 
fectly pure and free from all colour, since we 
are told by Pliny that it was considered most 


valuable inthis state. Jt was wrought accord- 
ing to the different methods now practised, 
being fashioned into the required shape by the 
blow-pipe, cut (as we term it, although ground 
is a more accurate phrase,) upon a wheel, and 
engraved with a sharp tool. 

Trnitations of coloured precious stones such 
as the carbuncle, the sapphire, the amethyst, 
were executed with such fidelity, that detection 
was extremely difficult, and great profits were 
realized by dishonest dealers who entrapped 
the unwary. 

One very elegant application of glass de- 
serves to be particularly noticed. A number 
of fine stalks of glass of different colours were 
placed vertically and arranged in such a man- 
ner as to depict upon the upper surface some 
figure or pattern upon the principle of minute 
mosaic. The filaments thus combined were 
then subjected to sucha degree of heat as 
would suffice to soften without melting them. 

The question whether glass windows were 
known to the ancients, has after much discue- 
sion been set at rest by the excavation at 
Pompeii : a bronze lattice has been disinterred 
with some of the panes still inserted in the 
frame, so as to determine at once not only 
their existence, but the mode in which they 
were secured and arranged.” 


The Good Little Girl.—A very little girl 
who often read the Bible, gave proof that she 
understood her obligation to obey its precepts. 
One day she came to her mother, much pleas- 
ed, to show some fruit which had been given 
to her. The mother said the friend was very 
kind and had given her a great many. Yes, 
said the child, very, indeed; and she gave 
more than that, but | have given some away. 

The mother inquired to whom she had 
given them ; when she answered, | gave them 
to a little girl who pushes me off the path and 
makes faces at me. On being asked why she 
gave them to her, she replied, ‘ Because | 
thought it would make her know that I wish 
to be kind to her, and she will not perhaps be 
rude and unkind to me again.’ How admira- 
bly did she then obey the command to over- 
come evil with good. 

A tear stood in the eye of little Charles, and 
he promised his mother to try and do so too. 
Will my little readers, under similar circum- 
stances, ** Go and do likewise?”—New York 
Observer. 


Sagacity of the Dog.—A gentleman of the 


name of McLaffin, residing in Rockingham 
county, New Hampshire, a few years ago, 
possessed a dog that was remarkable for his 
sagacity. He one day told the dog to go and 
find a handkerchief which his child had lost 
in a distant: field while picking berries. The 
dog started off with his usual alacrity, but in 
the course of an hour or two he returned with- 
out the handkerchief, looking as crest-fallen 
as though he had been caught in a neighbour’s 
sheepfold. The master cuffed his ears sharp- 
ly, and told him to go and try again, and svt 
come back until. he had found it.—The dog 
started off again with apparent reluctance, 
while the master followed at a distance behind 
and unperceived. The dog went towards the 
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field where the child had picked the berries, 
and sat down on his haunches—held down his 
head—and appeared to be in a deep brown 
study. 

He sat in this attitude for perhaps half an 
hour, when he suddenly jumped up with a pe- 
culiar yell of exultation, and started for one 
corner of the field. Here he stopped fora 
moment, and then commenced trotting around 
the field, going about three feet from the fence 
the first time, about six the second, and thus 
continuing to near the middle at each succeed- 
ing circle. He went round the field about 
twenty times, when he jumped up into the air 
with a loud yell of triumph, picked up the 
handkerchief, and started for home. 


The veracity of this narrative may be relied 
upon. We received it from Mr. F——, a 
Baptist clergyman of great respectability. 
Now did the dog reason mathematically ? 
Does this go to add proof that instinct is but 
another name for reason !—Family Visiter. 





—_——- 


From the Annual Monitor for 1848. 
JOHN FIRTH. 


John Firth, Highflatts, England, deceased, 
Ninth month 6, 1847, aged 57 years. 

Endowed with a good natural understanding, 
a discriminating judgment, and much sound 
sense ; occupying an influential position in a 
populous rural district, and of am- 
ple means for doing good, it is quite possible 
that apart from direct religious influences, this 
valued Friend would have been what is com- 
monly called a useful character: but being 
brought by the power of Divine Grace to feel 
the solemn nature of his responsibilities, his 
motives of action were changed, and he be- 
came earnestly concerned, in his intercourse 
with his neighbours of every class, to act even 
in secular matters, in the fear and counsel of 
the Lord. 

Observing the neglected state of the chil- 
dren of the poor in his neighbourhood, and im- 
pressed with the high value of good early 
training, he established, on his own premises, 
a First-day school for boys and girls. This 
with the aid of other Friends of the meeting, 
acting as teachers, was maintained with much 
efficiency for many years. The Divine bless- 
ing evidently rested on this labour of love, its 
influence on the character of the children of 
the district having been decidedly marked. 

Some men are liberal from an innate plea- 
sure in giving ; to this class our friend did not 
appear to belong; he was not naturally what 
could be ter liberal. The selection of the 
objects of his benevolence, and the mode of 
administering it, were evidently regulated by 
an internal deeply-felt conviction of his ac- 
countability as a steward. 

Much that he did in this way was known 
to but few, as it was his practice in many in- 
stances to employ others as his almoners, 
without the recipients being made acquainted 
with the source from whence his bounty flow- 
ed. The same religious principle of action 
was exhibited in the office of peacemaker, 
which he was often called upon to fill, in the 
‘settlement of disputes amongst his neighbours, 


by whom his strict sense of justice and the 
kindly yet independent manner in which he 
mediated between them, were highly appre- 
ciated, 



























but the gentle influence of the Spirit of Jesus 
softened his character ; so that in many of bis 
latter years, few men exceeded him in the ex- 
ercise of Christian kindness and sympathy, in 
the afflictions and trials of his friends. 
cheerful warm-hearted hospitality many could 
testify largely ; and amongst them not a few 
of the messengers of the 
house and heart were always open, and the 
sympathy with which he was often enabled to 
enter into their exercises, and to hand to them 
in great tenderness of spirit a word of encour- 
agement and counsel, will be long remembered 
by some with grateful affection. 


ship and discipline, were deeply instructive. 














cease, when he was suddenly seized with an 


conception ; but he felt that he needed it all, 





In his youth he was rough and boisterous ; 


Of his 


ospel, to whom his 


The gravity of his deportment, and the 
weight of his spirit in meetings, both for wor- 


For many years his friends had witnessed, 
with comfort, a steady growth in the truth, a 
deepening in the root of vital religion, of which 
the pruned branches gave evidence year by 
year, by bringing forth more fruit. But whilst 
his fellow members were regarding him with 
satisfaction as one increasingly qualified for 
usefulness in the church, He, who giveth not 
account of any of His matters, was designing 
otherwise ; and by a very unexpected stroke, 
He saw meet to withdraw him almost entirely 
from active service, and to call him to glorify 
His name by patient suffering. 

John Firth had been favoured with a re- 
markably vigorous constitution, and robust 
health, till about three years before his de- 


affection of the brain, which frequently depriv- 
ed him of consciousness, and was attended 
with a variety of distressing symptoms, ‘l'he 
dispensation, as he remarked, was humiliating 
to a degree of which he could have formed no 


and he had no disposition to repine or com- 
plain. Indeed, it was obvious to all who saw 
him, that the Lord was dealing with him as a 
refiner with fire, and that the purification was 
availing. Often has the remark been made 
on leaving his company, that there seemed 
such an increased meetness for heaven, that 
surely his departure was near at hand. And 
thus it proved ; the attacks of his disease be- 
came more violent, and the last was attended 
with great bodily suffering. This was borne 
with much Christian meekness; and in the 
lucid intervals with which he was favoured, he 
was frequently engaged in prayer for an in- 
crease of faith ; and through its power he was 
mercifully sustained above the pains of the 
body, in humble confidence in the mercy of 
his “‘ Father in heaven.” On the morning of 
the day on which he died, he requested all his 
family and attendants might be assembled in 
his chamber ; a few Psalms were read by his 
wife, with which he expressed his satisfaction. 
His bodily sufferings were great, but we be- 
lieve that his mind was stayed on God, and 
that he departed in the full hope of that mercy 
which is in Christ. 


———=— 










For‘ The Friend.” 
THE DELAWARE. 


Fond River of my youth, fair flood art thou— 
Oh ! that thy waters now my heart could heal, 
As once they cooled the fever on my brow; 
Yet long forgotten ts thou canst reveal, 
Though time’s vicissitudes the heart may steel, 
And youth’s affection lose its wonted sway, 
Still thy fresh breath I ever love to feel ; 

O’er thy wide waters still I love to stray ; 


As when hope held the helm and pleasure led the 


way. 


Now playful breezes scarce provoke thy smile ; 
Yet and I have met in peace once more; 
Ah! how unlike thy wintry aspect wild, 
When by the tempest thou wast mantled o'er. 
Now heaven is mirror’d on thy glassy floor, 
And all thy waves within thy bosom sleep ; 
Nor scarce is heard their whisp’ring on the shore ; 
Reflecting every star and every steep: 

Oh ! could my soul like thee such silent worship keep. 


Thy scenes fair Delaware how different now, 
Since first the white man found thee in the wood; 
Thy brink o’ershadow’d by the bending bough ; 
Where half concealed the stoic Indian stood, 
Behind the leaves that dipped into thy flood : 
Left on the sand perchance his light canoe, 
While he had there the startled deer pursued ; 
Ah! little then he of the future knew ; 

Nor dreamt to such delight he soon must bid adieu. 


Yet by war’s haunted ground thy waters glide: 
Of battle-fields alas! thy banks can boast; 

Dust, classic called, which human hath dyed ! 
Doomed seem'd Donap to lead his Hessian host 
Where nature’s freeborn eagle hover’d most :* 
There may each rustic youth from year to year, 
Point where ‘our folks’ maintain’d their fearful 


post ; 
Forgot the widow’s wail, the mother’s tear! 
Time spares thy trophics war, thy woes we seldom 
hear. 


Thy name wide Delaware, immortal though, 
Since Washington subdued thy icy wave; 
Whose fame will live long as thy waters flow ; 
There grow his laurels o’er a Hessian’s grave! 
I wish to weave no garland for the brave— 
*Tis not for these that I have loved thee long; 
Such slaughter from oblivion to save, 
Is not the meaning of my simple song— 
To shout a conqueror’s name with folly’s thoughtless 
throng. 


Then from earth’s tarnish’d idols I would turn, 
To him whose brow hath won a civic crown; 
The willow only weeps above his urn; 
No tears of woe have water’d his renown— 
The name of Penn in peace is handed down; 
He like his master Christ, a conqueror was ; 
If aught he hated *twere a bigot’s frown ; 
Love in his creed, and mercy in his laws: 
Nor in war’s fatal strife, he sought the world’s ap- 
plause, 


The savage he subdued not by the sword, 

Nor yet by torture did he teach his creed ; 

All conqnests bought by blood, his soul abhorr'd, 
Who won the simple Indian with a bead: 

By him was conscience from its fetters freed, 
And every bosom spoke its own belief; 

To crime alone he punishment decreed ; 

A faithful friend he was, in joy or grief; 

The calumet his crest, his bays the olive leaf. 


Poor simple Indian—nature’s naked child! 
In dance, or chase, or in the warwhoop’s glce, 
Is seen thy soul in every aspect wild ; 
In thee the heart's analysis we see. 
Ah! then how sad thy slaughter to decrec ! 
To pick a petty quarrel for thy lands, 
Then pray to heaven that we preserved might be 
From the accursed hate of savage hands! 
Against the Pilgrim’s code, such cruel record stands. 


* #* The battle ground is near a place called Eagle 
Point. 
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Here Penn’s memento stands above thy tide, 

The city that his love and life had bless’d ; 

Oh! that such life and love might still abide, 

His shadow still upon that city rest. 

The unarmed savage-tamer of the west 

Shall still admonish nations now unborn 

That to subdue by kindness is the best ; 

That truth can triumph over hate and scorn: 
Thus innocence for once doth history’s page adorn. 


When in his boyhood by his father’s side, 

Though in Saul’s heavy armour he was clad, 
Deck’d in the airy pageantry of pride,* 

Sweet seemed the pensive spirit of the lad. 

Few things he saw could make his heart feel glad : 
Oh ! surely God had marked thee for his own ; 
*Twas Truth’s revealings made thy spirit sad— 
That ‘still small voice,’ the great have seldom 


known, 
Amid the festal throng, had made thee feel alone. 


Yet deep ingratitude his years had known ; 
Bat bless’d to him this lesson may have been ; 
He had so little meanness of his own, 
He scarcely knew what crimes could lurk within. 
His spirit seemed to candour so akin ; 
Scarce having tasted dissipation’s bow] ; 
Self-taught he seemed not in the ways of sin; 
For he had longed for purity of soul : 

And early loved and felt, religion’s blest control. 


Though I have left thee, Delaware, again 
In fancy to retrace time’s silent stream, 
Back to the palmy days of William Penn, 


Where plighted faith 1 found was not a dream— 
Deem not for this, that I desert my theme : 
Thou wast the adopted river of his heart ; 
When in the beauty of the sunset beam, 
He saw thee shine, all lovely, as thou art, 
No wonder that from thee his love did not depart. 
t 


® “ An original portrait in oil, done from life, and 
in armoar, has been sent out as a present to the His- 
torical Society” of Pennsylvania, of William Penn, 
when, says Watson in his Annals, “ he seems to have 
been a half grown lad.” This picture was presented 
by the late Granville Penn, Esq., of Stoke Pogeis, 
Backinghamshire, poor He said it was an ori- 
ginal preserved in the family. Watson in his Annals 
says, “ It is finely executed—presents a beautiful face 
with fall flowing ringlets of hair, and makes us won- 
der atthe contrast of character in the same person 
as seen in our common portrait of him in his wig and 
Quaker garb.” “Granville Penn has lately written a 
life of his ancestor Admiral Penn, and in it has given 
a likeness of our William Penn, as above spoken of, 
said to have been done for him when he was 22 years 
of age, when he appeared in the world as a young ca- 
valier ; and when he was in fact ‘an officer under the 
Duke of Ormond, in Ireland, and most active in quell- 
ing the rebellion there.’ But very few, who had been 
accustomed to contemplate the character of Penn 
have been aware that he was once a young militaire! 
His abandonment of the profession was what so 
deeply chagrined and frustrated the purposes of his 
belligerent father.” See Watson’s Annals. 


For ** The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 334.) 


One extract more from Dr. Fothergill’s let- 
ters to Humphrey Marshall. It is dated 
Eighth month 23d, 1775, after the battles of 
Lexington and Bunker's Hil! had scaled the 
determination of the contending parties to ap- 
peal toarms. ‘At present | cannot expect 
any more plants from thee, as all intercourse 
between America and Britain will be cut off, 
and I fear foralong time. Be attentive, how- 
ever, to increase thy collection at home, by 
putting every rare plant thou meets with into 
a little garden, and as much like their natural 
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situation as to shade, dryness, and moisture, 
as possible. When once more the communi- 
cation is opened, let me know how I can most 
satisfactorily to thyself, discharge the debt I 
have contracted, and | will do it speedily. 

“1 have forborne taking any notice till 
now of the public distress which at present 
afflicts America, and must soon in some shape 
come home to ourselves. I do not think that 
our superiors will at all listen to any terms 
but such as must be disagreeable to America, 
| therefore expect that much mischief will be 
done ; that a large army will be sent over; 
and that orders will be given to wage war in 
every part of America. | have no other foun- 
dation for this opinion, than from what appears 
to be the general tendency of the preparations, 
and the infatuation of the times. 

“It seems not unlikely that we may be ren- 
dered a severe scourge to each other. It will 
be happy for those who know where fo seek 
for a quiet habitation, both internally and ex- 
ternally. This | wish most sincerely for all 
my friends, for myself, and for every body. 
What little lay within my reach to do, I have 
endeavoured to do honestly ;—but ’tis all in 
vain. Providence may see meet, by this 
dreadful work to bring us back to ourselves, 
and rouse us to better considerations. Many 
lives will be lost,—many fine fabrics demol- 
ished,—the labour of ages ruined,—and all 
this chiefly at the instigation of some proud 
discontented people, who have been in office in 
America. . . While the packets continue 
to sail, it will not be very difficult, now and 
then, to send little parcels of curious seeds in 
a letter to 

Thy assured friend.” 

A captain of a Philadelphia vessel, perhaps 
just before the American Revolutionary War, 
being in London, was taken very ill. Dr. 
Fothergill hearing of the case, voluntarily and 
gratuitously attended him, until his health was 
established. The captain deeply felt the kind- 
ness thus showed to him, a stranger in a 
strange land,—and being desirous of testifying 
his gratitude in something more substantial 
than words, he requested the Doctor to point 
out some way in which he might render him 
a service. ‘The Doctor told him, that if as he 
was dropping down the Delaware on his next 
voyage to England, he would send his men on 
shore, and from the natural hollows in wild 
and woody places, shovel up the surface soil 
and bring him a hogshead or two of it, he 
would feel himself amply repaid for all that 
he had done. The astonished captain deemed 
the Doctor hardly sane to make the request, 
yet he could not refuse to fulfil it. He left 
England, returned to America, and when 
fitting out for his next voyage, did not forget 
his benefactor, nor his strange request. Al- 
though ashamed to employ his sailors in the 
work, yet prompted by gratitude he acted in 
accordance with his instructions, and delivered 
the earth collected to the Doctor’s order in 
London. Some time after, being again in 
England, he called to see his old friend at his 
country-seat, The Doctor took him into his 
hot-houses and gardens, and showed him his 
various plants. Amongst them he pointed out 
to his visiter a collection of American wild 


| flowers, which were growing vigorously under 

his judicious care. These he said were all 
the proceeds of the hogsheads of surface earth 
from the banks of the Delaware. When he 
had received the invoice, he had a bed nicely 
prepared in his garden, over which he care- 
fully spread the American soil. The seeds 
therein quickly took root, and many of the 
plants from them reached perfection. Thus 
the Doctor attained what he desired, the com- 
mon wild flowers of the country. He knew 
if he asked the captain, who was no botanist, 
to bring him roots, seeds or flowers, from Ame- 
rica, he would be likely to receive exotics,— 
plants deemed valuable for their rarity,—in 
short just such as he had abundance of in 
England, and did not want. 

Dr. Fothergill was energetic in all he under- 

took, whether it was in labours of love for the 

of others, or in the common pursuits of 
life. In 1780 a disease, an attack of which 
had much reduced him two years before, again 
came upon him, and his constitution sank un- 
der it. As the close drew nigh, he was ena- 
bled to say, “ All is well with me ; through the 
mercy of God, in Jesus Christ, ] am going to 
a blessed and happy eternity. My troubles 
are ended,—mourn not for me.” 

On the 17th day of the Fifth month, 1772, 
at Springfield, Pennsylvania, a group of 
mourning children was gathered around the 
death-bed of Mordecai Yarnall. All the chil- 
dren of that ancient minister of the Gospel, 
were with him, except his two sons Mordecai 
and Peter, who in the wildness of youth, and 
the wickedness of an unsubjected will, had de- 
parted from the advice of their father,—had 
disregarded his wholesome admonitions, his 
Christian counsel, his secret and public pray- 
ers for them,—and had both of them joined 
the army. Their conduct, with other causes 
of grief, were depressing the spirit of the good 
old man, and were bringing his grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave. The life of the dy- 
ing man, had been one of early dedication to 
the Lord’s service, and though encompassed 
with outward trials and afflictions, he was not 
forsaken now. ‘Two of the lambs committed 
to him, to train and lead forward to the hea- 
venly fold, had widely and sorrowfully wan- 
dered,—but he had endeavoured to do what 
he could for them, and no doubt felt that assu- 
rance of the Lord’s merciful visitations to their 
souls, which brought him hope for them even 
now they were as prodigals, eating husks with 
the swine, far, far from the mansion of spirit- 
ual plenty and peace. 

Mordecai Yarnall had been early in life called 
to the ministry, and was fervent and faithful 
therein. His labours were abundant in Ame- 
rica, different parts of which he often visited, 
and he paid a short, but very acceptable visit 
to Friends in England in 1757 and 1758. 
Whilst on his way thither, the vessel he was 
in was taken by the French, and he was car- 
ried a captive amongst a people of strange 
language. He was however soon released, 
and permitted to cross the channel to his al- 
lotted field of labour. Whilst Mordecai was 
endeavouring to fulfil his duty in England, 
Samuel Fothergill, sympathizing with the be- 
reaved wife in America, evel Tether to Mary 
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Yarnall, of which we give an extract, “l|others the doctrine of faith, obedience, and | and thus cause uneasiness to her Friends, lest 
early felt with thee, and for thee, when he} holiness, without which no man can see|she should become influenced by a worldly 


was suffered to fall into the hands of unrea- 
sonable men ; but He whom thy dear husband 
served, set bounds to their wrath, and vouch- 
safed a speedy deliverance. And why may 
we not suppose the Lord of the harvest per- 
fectly wise, in now and then lighting a candle 
in these lands where darkness prevails? It is 
doubtless, consistent with his sovereignty and 
goodness who would bless the utmost borders 
of his ample empire, and make the place of his 
feet glorious.” - “T remember, and at 
this time it is fresh with me, that in my hon- 
ourable father’s absence, he being in your 
land, the humbling, converting Hand effectu- 


ally prevailed with me, to embrace the day of|consideration of events which in some mea- 


his visitation. And my heart is anxious that 
you, the beloved offspring of the Lord’s ser- 
vant, may be enriched with the same blessing, 
and that you may give up your names to be 
inserted in the roll of the Lord’s servants, 
which is the Lamb’s book of Life. For this 
his prayers ascend, who, a proved the 
service of the Most High, has found it to be 
freedom and perfect liberty. May a holy 
union of spirit unite the whole together, that 
you may availingly follow after those things 
which make for your peace ; and may inno- 
cent hands be put up to the Almighty for a 
beloved father’s return to you in safety, and 
with sheaves in his bosom.” 

Well might Samuel Fothergill remember 
the time when through submission to the mer- 
ciful visitations of Heavenly Grace, he made 


his escape from the pollution of a state of no! Philadelphia after these difficulties were pretty 
ordinary wickedness! A sinner! a chief of|well over, and then in 1769 removed to 
sinners !—he seemed to have well nigh bar-|Springfield. Now came on that period of still 
tered away his birthright ; yet he found a place| deeper anguish toa father’s heart, than any 
for repentance, and witnessed those baptisms|he had known, when his sons Mordecai and 


of fire and of the Holy Ghost, which cleanse 
from the corruptions of flesh and of spirit, and 
perfect holiness in the fear of God. The 
parting salutation of his father, when starting 
on a religious visit to America, must often 
have been sounding awfully in the ear of his 
mind, as day after day rolled by, passed Sy 
him in folly and sin,—‘ And now, son Sam- 
uel, farewell !—farewell !—and unless it be as 
a changed man, I cannot say that | have any 
wish to see thee again!” ‘To know that a fa- 


ther, loving his child with the true instincts of| given to Elizabeth Fry ; for it has been widely 


nature, sanctified and strengthened by grace, 


—that a faithful minister of Christ, gifted to| review, and may influence the course of many. 


call sinners to repentance, should feel so cut 
off from sympathy with him, and for him, 
must have been a thought coming to his heart 


with a very startling energy. The strength of|and that this decides t 


corruption in Samuel Fothergill was great, the 
saving, cleansing efficacy of the love of God 
in Christ Jesus was greater, and soon a for- 
given penitent, a gifted minister, he sought to 
woo others to come taste and see that the 
Lord was good. 

John Fothergill, when he sailed for Ameri- 
ca, left his son Samuel, apparently a confirmed 


libertine, running with greedy eagerness in the|her proper sphere in life, and he thinks no- 


paths of licentiousness and folly ; when he re- 
turned, he found that son through the grace 


of God, a changed man, bearing the cross of| sions in her diary, that the dangers which she 


Christ, walking in humility and fear, and en- 
gaged as a fellow-advocate in proclaiming to 


God.” spirit—by the love of display and of fashion- 

Little did Samuel Fothergill deem that amid | able life, and lest her children also should thus 
the young children of Mordecai Yarnall, whom | by her means be drawn away from the sim- 
he so affectionately addressed, there were two, | plicity of the Truth. Yet all these salutary 
who in after years should run the rounds of| doubts and difficulties in her mind are smooth- 
evil as he had run them, and should find| ed away by the suggestion, that it is in the 
mercy as he had found it! ordering of Divine Providence. That Divine 

After attending a few meetings in every | Providence permitted it, as he does other dan- 
county in England, being allowed to make| gers and temptations to overtake us for our 
haste by his Divine Master, Mordecai Yarnall | trial and refinement, there can be no doubt. 
returned home in peace. We have no inten-| But that her brother on the occasion of being 
tion of following this industrious, devoted min- | solicited for his advice should not have given 
ister of Christ, throughout the varied labours | her one word of caution and warning as to 
that came upon him,—we must hasten to the | the dangers of her exalted position, and of 
these worldly honours, but on the contrary, 
should have quieted her own apprehensions of 
their evil influences, seems to indicate that he 
was himself imperfectly grounded in some of 
the greatest of those truths which lay at the 
foundation of Quakerism. Yet he was at this 
time in the 32d year of his age, and had been 
an acknowledged minister in the Society for 
more than a year, so that he was in the station 
of a master in Israel who should have known 
of these things. 

Let us for a moment suppose that John 
Woolman had been called upon for his advice 
on such a subject. We can gather from 
his writings what that advice would probably 
have been. Would it not have run in some 
such way as this? 

“ First, my dear Friends, dwell in humility, 
and take heed that no views of outward gain 
get too deep hoid of you, that so your eyes 
being single to the Lord, you may be preserv- 
ed in the way of safety. Where people let 
loose their minds after the love of outward 
things, and are more engaged in seeking the 
friendships of this world, than to be inwardly 
acquainted with the way of true peace; such 
walk in a vain shadow, while the true comfort 
of life is wanting; their examples are often 
hurtful to others ; and their treasures thus col- 
lected do many times prove dangerous snares 
to their children.” Page 69. 

The testimony borne by that antient faith- 
ful minister John Smith, of Marlborough, was, 
that “ he had been a member of the Society 
upwards of sixty years, and well remembered 
that in those early days, Friends were a plain 
lowly-minded people, and that there was much 
tenderness and contrition in their meetings— 
Her brother tells her that her introduction to}. that at the end of forty years many 
the great ones of the earth is, in his deliberate| of them were grown very rich and made a 
opinion, in the ordering of Divine Providence, | specious appearance in the world ; and marks 
question at.once. of outward wealth and greatness appeared on 
The question so promptly decided evidently | some in our meetings of ministers and elders : 
was, whether it was proper in her to cultivate/ and as these things became more and more 
the acquaintance and friendship of the nobility | prevalent, so the powerful overshadowings of 
and gentry to whom her active exertions at| the Holy Ghost were less manifest in the So- 
Newgate and elsewhere had introduced her ;| ciety—that there had been a continued increase 
and the substance of his decision is, that as it | of these ways of life even until now ; and that 
is in the ordering of Divine Providence that|the weakness which hath now so overspread 
she has been brought into such society, it is| Society and the barrenness manifest amongst 
us, is matter of much sorrow.” Page 172. 

“ The natural man loveth eloquence, and 
many love to hear eloquent orations ; and, if 
there is not a careful attention to the gift, 
those who have once laboured in the pure 
Gospel ministry, growing weary of suffering, 












































sure broke down his energy of spirit, and 
‘doubtless shortened his valuable life. On 
taking up his residence in Philadelphia he had 
engaged in trade for occupation and mainte- 
nance. Some years after his return from 
England, his business, for want of watchful- 
ness and care, became embarrassed, and he 
so much involved in debt, as to occasion great 
anguish and bitterness of soul to himself, and 
concern and trouble to his Friends. Some of 
those most acquainted with such transactions, 
undertook the management of his affairs for 
him, and paid off as they could his creditors. 
Much perhaps was not eventually lost by any, 
but some were deprived of part of their due for 
several years, and the reputation of Truth, 
dearer to Mordecai than his earthly substance, 
was made to suffer. He remained awhile in 


Peter threw off the restraints of their educa- 
tion, the principles of their profession, and as 
it would appear the principles of their convic- 
tion also. 

(To be continued.) 


ee 


For ** The Friend.” 


ELIZABETH FRY. 
(Continued from page 338.) 
Let us pause awhile over the advice thus 


spread among our members by the book under 


thing of any dangers that may be supposed to 
attend it. It is evident from her own confes- 


apprehended were, lest she should be betrayed 
into conduct inconsistent with her profession, 
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and ashamed of appearing weak, may kindle | led out of in the beginning, and the same Spi- souls, eighteen hundred and. Sifty having died 


a fire, com 


pass themselves about with sparks, | rit testifies against now, through the true min-|on their way to the “ promised land” beyond 


and walk in the light, not of Christ, who is| isters of Christ. This dealing with particulars, |the Mississippi. And here it may with pro- 


under suffering, but of that fire which they, | 


I have oftentimes seen to be of great advantage 


going from the gift, have kindled: and that, | and help to such as have been honest-hearted, 


in hearers which are gone from the meek suf- 
fering state into the worldly wisdom may be 
warmed with this fire, and speak highly of 
these labours. That which is of God gathers 
to God, and that which is of the world, is 
owned by the world.” Page 243. 

“George Fox in an epistle writes thus: 
‘ Friends, stand in the eternal power of God, 
witnesses against the pomps and vanities of 
this world.’” Page 403. 

Had Elizabeth Fry consulted that very re- 
markable letter’ of loch Pike to her great 
grandfather, she would have found instruction 
and warning most applicable to her situation, 
and to the scenes upon which she was about 
toenter. Much as has been already quoted 
from it, there remains a passage too pertinent 
to this subject to be omitted. 

“ As I have at first written of the inward 
work of the Holy Spirit, and next what it leads 
to outwardly, as to conversation, &c., it is 
farther upon my mind to add a little more re- 
lating to outward means, which the Lord in 
his wisdom has also seen meet to afford his 
people, as conducive to their good and to the 
great end of their salvation ; in which | will 
be as brief as | can, and therefore will begin 
with preaching. As saith the Apostle, by the 
foolishness of preaching, it pleased the Lord 
to save those that believe. Here, preaching 
by the Holy Ghost, is a means to salvation. 
Well then the true preachers ministering from 
the Holy Spirit, are as we know oftentimes, 
led to declare and warn the Lord’s people 
against pride, covetousness, and eagerly pur- 
suing the world to the hurt of their souls, 
against the finery and vanity of apparel, 
against drunkenness and evil company, against 
loose walking and conversation. These things, 
with abundance more such like, the Holy Spi- 
rit by the true ministers of Christ strikes at 
and testifies against, as contrary to the Lord 
and the dictates of his Holy Spirit within, as 
well as greatly hurtful to such as give way to 
them, And as the ‘Holy Spirit strikes at these 
things in public ministry, so also doth the 
same Spirit in all true members of the church 
of Christ in discipline. Thus it appears very 
plain to me, that true discipline is but true 
preaching put in practice, and as under the 
law a Jew was not to suffer sin upon his bro- 
ther without reproof, so, much more under the 
Gospel. When the ministry has not proved 
effectual to reclaim disorderly walking, or such 
who use lawful things unlawfully or to their 
hurt ; the overseers of the flock, whom Christ 
hath made so, and who have first taken heed 
to themselves and being gifted for discipline, 
by the same Spirit that those in the ministry 
are for preaching, seeing hurt and damage 
likely to.attend any of the flock, are constrain- 
ed in spirit in the love of God, and cannot 
but advise, exhort, and admonish, or reprove 
such, according to the nature of the case, and 
bring things particularly to the person,—Thou 
art the man or woman who wears this, does 
this, or the other thing, that the Spirit of Truth 


though in some respects they have missed it. 
But the libertines can scarcely bear or endure 
this plain dealing,—they never love it while 
in that spirit,—they must and will be lefi to 
their liberty and freedom, so it be not evil, as 
they call it ; they tell us they see no hurt or 
damage to Truth or themselves in wearing 
this, or the other fine or fashionable thing,— 
they see no hurt in keeping company with the 
world’s people, though they have no immedi- 
ate business at ale-houses or taverns, so they 
be not overcome with drink; no hurt in exer- 
cising their talents, wits or parts, provided 
they do not speak any thing that is wicked. 
Nay, some have said, they have served Truth 
in such company, in being able to vindicate 
the principles of Truth and putting to silence 
opposers, with more such like things. They 
will further tell us, they have a measure of 
the same Spirit, by which they have freedom 
to do these things and a great many more, 
which those who truly walk in the light see 
are contrary to it, and hurtful to themselves, 
and that their pretended freedom and liberty 
is but bondage.” Life of Joseph Pike, Friends’ 
Library, Vol. II., p. 403. 

How different from the simple and humble, 
yet severe and lofty wisdom of Joseph Pike 
and John Woolman, is the spirit of Joseph J. 
Gurney’s letter to his sister. Is it not evident 
that the distinction she had won, gratified him 
as a man and a brother, and that it was this 
feeling which blinded him as to the real cha- 
racter of her new associates, made him think 
nothing of the dangers of her new career, and 
would not allow him to inquire whether for 
the sake of her children, she ought not to have 
shrunk from the contagious example of the 
gay and fashionable acquaintances that were 
gathering around them ? 


(To be continued.) 


From the National Intelligencer. 
Letters from the Alleghany Mountains. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. |] 
Qualla Town, (N. C.) May 15, 1848, 


Qualla Town is a name applied to a tract 
of seventy-two thousand acres of land, in Hay- 
wood county, which is occupied by about eight 
hundred Cherokee Indians and one hundred 
Catawbas. ‘Their district is mountainous from 
one extremity to the other, and watered by a 
number of beautiful streams, which abound in 
fish ; the valleys and slopes are quite fertile, 
and the lower mountains are well adapted to 
grazing, and at the same time are heavily tim- 
bered and supplied with every variety of game. 


priety be added that since the removal those 
in the West have gradually decreased in num- 
bers, while the remaining portion have steadi- 
ly increased by births at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum. In addition to the Indians 
above-mentioned, it ought to be stated that 
there is a remnant of two hundred still remain- 
ing in the county of Cherokee ; of those, how- 
ever, I know but little, and therefore purpose 
to confine my remarks to those of Qualla 
Town alone. 

The Indians of this district, having formed 
themselves into a regular company, with ap- 
propriate regulations, they elected an old friend 
of theirs, named William H. Thomas, (men- 
tioned in my last letter,) to become their busi- 
ness chief, so that the connexion now existing 
between the two parties is that of father and 
children. What the result of this arrange- 
ment has been will be fully understood when 
| come to speak of the advance which the 
Indians have made in the march of civiliza- 
tion. As they are organized at the present 
time, the Qualla Town people are divided into 
seven clans, and to each clan is assigned what 
is called a town, over each of which presides 
a regular chief. The Cherokee nation was 
originally divided into seven clans, which 
were probably descended from certain noted 
families, and the old party feeling is still pre- 
served with jealous care among their descend- 
ants in this vicinity. The names of the clans 
are: In-e-chees-quah, or Bird Clan ; In-egil- 
lohee, or Pretty faced Clan; In-e-wo-tah, or 
Paint Clan ; In-e-wah-he-yah, or Wolf Clan ; 
In-e-se-ho-nih, or Blue Clan; In-e-co-wih, or 
Deer Clan; and In-e-eo-te-ca-wih, the mean- 
ing of which is not known. And among the 
customs which prevail among these clans is 
one which prevents their marrying among 
themselves, so that they have to select their 
wives from a neighbouring fraternity. For- 
merly such marriages were prohibited by pen- 
alty of death. 

With regard to the extent of their civiliza- 
tion and their existing manner of life, the 
following may be looked upon as a compre- 
hensive summary: About three-fourths of the 
entire population can read in their own lan- 
guage, and, though the majority of them 
understand English, a very few can speak the 
language. They practise, to a considerable 
extent, the science of agriculture, and have 
acquired such a knowledge of the mechanic 
arts as answers them for all ordinary pur- 
poses, for they manufacture their own cloth- 
ing, their own ploughs and other farming 
utensils, their own axes, and even their own 
guns. Their women are no longer treated as 
slaves, but 4s equals; the men labour in the 
fields, and their wives are devoted entirely to 


This portion of a much larger multitude of | household employments. They keep the same 


aborigines, in consideration of their rank and 
age, and of valuable services rendered to the 
United States, were permitted by the General 
Government to remain upon their native soil, 
while the great body of the Cherokee nation 
were driven into exile. They (the exiles) 
amounted in all to more than sixteen thousand 


domestic animals that are kept by their white 
neighbours, and cultivate all the common 
grains of the country. They are probably as 
temperate as any other class of people on the 
face of the earth, honest in their business in- 
tercourse, moral in their thoughts, words, and 
deeds, and distinguished for their faithfulness 
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in performing the duties of religion, They 
are chiefly Methodists and Baptists, and have 
regularly ordained ministers, who preach to 
them on every Sabbath, and they have also 
abandoned many of their mere senseless su- 
perstitions. ‘They have their own courts, and 
try their criminals by a regular jury. Their 
judges and lawyers are chosen from among 
themselves, They keep in order the public 
roads leading through their settlement. By a 
law of the State they have the right to vote, 
but seldom exercise that right, as they do not 
like the idea of being identified with any of the 
political parties. Excepting on festive days, 
they dress after the manner of the white man, 
but more picturesquely. They live in small 
log houses of their own construction, and have 








every thing they need or desire in the way of| Mr. 


food. They are, in fact, the happiest commu- 
nity that I have yet met with in this Southern 
country, and no candid man can visit them 
without being convinced of the wickedness and 
foolishness of that policy of the Government 
which has always acted upon the opinion that 
the red man could not be educated into a rea- 
sonable being. 

By way of giving my readers a correct idea 
of the present condition of the Carolina Chero- 
kees | will describe a visit that | paid to one 
of their churches on the Sabbath. I was anx- 
ious to see how far they were advanced in the 
ways of Christian instruction, and, though | 
noticed many little eccentricities, | was, upon 
the whole, very much pleased with what | 
saw and heard. I was accompanied by W. 
H. Thomas, and we reached the rude but spa- 
cious log meeting-house about eleven o’clock. 
The first hour was devoted to instructing the 
children from a Cherokee Catechism, and the 
chiefs of the several clans were the officiating 
teachers. At twelve o’clock a congregation 
of some one hundred and fifty souls was col- 
lected, a large proportion of whom were wo- 
men, who were as neatly dressed as could be 
desired, with tidy calico gowns, and fancy 
handkerchiefs tied over their heads. The 
deportment of all present was as circumspect 
and solemn as I have ever witnessed in any 
New England religious assembly. When a 
prayer was offered they all fell upon their 
knees, and in singing all but the concluding 
hymn they retained their seats. Their form 
of worship was according to the Methodist 
custom, but in their singing there was a wild 
and plaintive sweetness which was very im- 
pressive. The women and children as well 
as the men participated in this portion of the 
ceremony, and some of the female yoices re- 
minded me of the carolling of birds. They 
sung four hymns, three prayers were offered 
by several individuals, and two sermons or 
exhortations were delivered. The prayers 
were short and pointed, and, as the shortest 
might be considered a fair specimen of the 
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Lord, in all our good works. Take care of yet very wicked. Long after this God sent 


us through life, and receive us in heaven when 
the world shall be burnt up. We pray thee 
to take care of this young white man who has 
come to this Indian meeting. Protect him in 
all his travels, and go with him to his distant 
home, for we know by his kind wurds that he 
is a friend of the poor, ignorant, and persecu- 
ted Indian. Amen!” 

The first preacher who addressed the meet- 
ing was a venerable man, Big Charley, and 
he took for his text the entire first chapter of 
Genesis ; but, before proceeding with his re- 
marks, he turned to Mr. Thomas and wished 
to know if he should preach with the “ linguis- 
ter,” or interpreter, for the benefit of the 
ia stranger. I told him no; but requested 

homas to take notes, and, through his 
kindness, it is now my privilege to print the 
substance of that Cherokee sermon. It was 
as follows: 

“In the beginning of creation the world 
was covered with water. God spake the word 
and the dry land was made. He next made 
the day and the night; also the sun, moon, 
and stars. He then made all the beasts and 
birds and fishes in the world, and was much 
pleased. He wanted some one to take care 
of all these creatures, and so he made man, 
and from his body a woman, to help him and 
be his companion. He put them into a beau- 
tiful garden, which was filled with all kinds 
of good things to eat, but told them that there 
was one fruit they must not touch. That fruit 
was an apple, I believe. ‘The woman was not 
grateful to God, and when a wicked serpent 
told her she might eat of the beautiful fruit 
which she was so curious to taste, she did eat 
of it, and gave some to the man, and he took 
some too, God talked with the man about his 
wicked conduct, and told him that he and his 
children should always have to work very 
hard for all they had to eat, so long as they 
lived in the world; and to the woman, God 
said, she must always suffer very much when 
she had children, and that the man should be 
her master. The man and woman were then 
turned out of the beautiful garden, and they 
were the father and mother of all the Indians 
in the world, as well as the white men and the 
black men. They hada = many children, 
and the world was very full of people. The 
people were very wicked, and God warned a 
good man that he intended to destroy the 
world by covering it all with water, and that 
this good man must build a large boat like a 
house, and get into it with his family, that 
they might not perish. ‘The people laughed 
at this good man for believing such a story ; 
but he took into his house two kinds of all the 
animals in the world, and the waters came, so 
the world was destroyed. After many days 
the good man sent out a dove to find some 
land, but it could not find any and came back. 


others, I will transcribe it for the edification of| He sent it out again, and it never returned, 


my readers : 

“ Almighty Lord, who art the father of the 
world, look down from heaven on this congre- 
gation. Bless the Indians, and supply them 
with all the food and clothing they may want ; 
bless, also, the white men, and give them 


and soon the great house rested on the top of 
a high mountain. Another race of people 
then covered the earth; and a great many 
good men lived upon the earth. One of the 
greatest of them it was who received from God 
the ten commandments, which direct all men 


every thing they may need. Aid us all, O! how to be good and happy ; but the world was 


into the world his only Son, whose name was 
Jesus Christ. This wonderful being it was 
who gave up his own life that all the wicked 
of the world might be saved, and the justice 
of God be satisfied ; and so it is that all the 
Indians, as well as the white men, who live 
mee Jesus Christ, can get to heaven when they 
ie.’ 

In delivering his sermon the preacher occu- 
pied about thirty minutes ; and the above facts 
were cemented together by a great number of 
flowery expressions, which made it quite ps- 
etical. His manner was impressive, but not 
particularly eloquent. After he had taken 
his seat, and a hymn had been sung, a young 
man stepped into the rude pulpit, who has 
distinguished himself by his eloquence. His 
name is Te-kin-neh, or the Garden of Eden. 
He spoke from the same text, and his remarks 
bore chiefly on the redemption by Christ. At 
the conclusion of his address he gave a sketch 
of his own religious experience, and concluded 
by a remarkably affecting appeal to his hear- 
ers. His voice, emphasis, and manner were 
those of a genuine orator, and his thoughts 
were poetical to an uncommon degree. In 
dwelling upon the marvellous love of the Sa- 
viour, and the great wickedness of the world, 
he was affected to tears, and when he con- 
cluded there was hardly a dry eye in the 
house. 

After the benediction had been pronounced, 
Mr. Thomas delivered a short address to the 
meeting on Temperance and a few secular 
matters, when the Indians quietly dispersed to 
their several homes. I retired to my own 
temporary home, deeply impressed by what I 
had seen and heard, for my pride had been 
humbled while listening to the rude savage, 
whose religious knowledge was evidently su- 
perior to my own. 





A Soft Answer turneth away wrath.—The 
horse of a pious man in Massachusetts hap- 
pening to stray into the road, a neighbour of 
the man who owned the horse, put him in the 
pound. Meeting the owner soon after, he told 
him what he had done, and added, ‘ If I ever 
catch him in the road hereafter, V’Il do just so 
again.’ ‘ Neighbour,’ replied the other, ‘ not 
long since | looked out of my window, in the 
night, and saw your cattle in my mowing- 
ground, and I drove them out and shut them 
in your yard; and I'll do it again.’ Struck 
with the reply, the man liberated the horse 
from the pound, and paid the charges himself. 
— Advocate of Peace. 





Indian Eloquence.—Nowhere can be found 

a more poetic thought in more captivating sim- 
licity of expression, than in the answer of 
‘ecumseh to Governor Harrison, in the con- 
ference at Vincennes. It contains a high mo- 
ral rebuke and sarcasm, heightened in effect 
by an evident consciousness of lofliness above 
the reach of insult. At the close of his ad- 
dress, he found that no chair had been placed 
for him; a neglect which Governor Harrison 
ordered to be remedied as soon as noticed. 
Suspecting, perhaps, that it was more an af- 
front than a mistake, with an air of dignity 





elevated almost to haughtiness, he declined the 


seat proffered with the words, “ Your father 


requests you to take a chair,” and answered, | relative to a separation within the limits of | 


as he calmly disposed himself on the ground, 
“My father! ‘The sun is my father, and the 
earth is my mother. 
bosom /” 


Few persons appear to be aware of the im-! portion of the members of Scipio Quarterly 


mense number of insects destroyed by birds. 
Different species of birds prey on different 


kinds of insects, or take the same kinds of in- | unwilling to do anything which could be con- 
Thus swallows, | sidered as acknowledging the larger body in| 


sects in different stages. 


| 


I will repose on her | applied to, to state the cause or causes alleged 


| 
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in this paper, we copied from the printed min- 
utes, the report of a committee of that body, 


Scipio Quarterly Meeting. Since the publica- 
tion of the account, we have been repeatedly 


as having produced the division in that meet- 
ing. Ina printed address put forth by that 


Meeting which withdrew from it, it is stated 
that their withdrawal arose from their being | 





martins, &c., take their food in the air, and| New England to be the Yearly Meeting of | 
catch insects while in the perfect or winged | Friends there, thinking such an acknowledg- 


state. 


They hover much near water, and de-| ment would be, to use their own words “ a/ 


vour myriads of those insects which live in| positive compromise of important parts of the 


that element in their first stages. 
mon apple-tree caterpillar is eaten by few 
birds, but to the cuckoo it seems to be the na- 
tural food. One of these birds will in a short 
time destroy a nest of these injurious pests. 
They tear open the web with their bills, and 
besides gorging their craw with the worms, 
will kill many which they cannot swallow. 


Railway Statistics.—A parliamentary re- 
turn for the year ending 30th June, 1846, 
shows the number of passengers who travel- 
led on sixty-three railways in the United King- 
dom during that period, and amount of receipts 
derived from each class, ‘The number of pas- 
sengers who travelled by first class was 
6,180,354; by second class, 16,931,065 ; by 
third class, 14,559,515; by parliamentary 
class, 3,946,922 ; by mixed, 2,193,126—total 
43,790,983. ‘The amount of receipts from 
passengers was:—First class, 1,661,897/. 
19s. 11d.; third class, 738,474l. 4s. 11d.; 
parliamentary class, 293,732l. 7s.; mixed, 
93,1641,—total, 4,725,215/, lls. 34d. The 
amount received for goods, cattle, &c., was 
2,741,2001. 16s. 64d. Grand total, 7,466,- 
4161, 8s. 04d. 


It is supposed that about thirty-seven or 
thirty-eight millions of bushels of grain were 
sent from the United States to Great Britain 
from the first of September, 1846, to the early 
part of last month. ‘This was worth at a fair 
average, about forty-five millions of dollars. 
—Late Paper. 


—=> 


A little fishing schooner was lying at one 
of the wharves at Salem, Massachusetts, last 
month, which deserves notice. She was man- 
ned by a veteran crew, consisting of skipper 
Marshall, aged 78; his brother aged 76; 
another man aged 76; and a boy 65, The 
vessel is 45 years old, and the united ages of 
vessel and crew number 340 years! The 
skipper has followed the pursuit from the age 
of nine years. 
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Our readers may remember that in the ac- 
count of New York Yearly Meeting published 


The com-| long established principles and discipline of 


our Society.” 

We have received a communication, coming | 
from a considerable number of those who leit | 
Scipio Quarterly Meeting, in which they re- 
quest to be allowed to correct, through the| 
columns of “ The Friend,” what they consider | 
to be a misstatement in that portion of the re- 
port of the committee which says, “ though 
objections were made to receiving the docu- 
ment containing the names of the correspond- 
ents of New England Yearly Meeting which | 
had some time before been forwarded to them | 
by our Meeting for Sufferings, yet the labours 
of the committee so far prevailed, that the ob- 
jections were yielded and the document record- 
ed.” In this communication they state that 
‘‘the labours of the committee failed in the 
slightest degree to remove the well-grounded 
and weighty objections of those, who were 
from first to last conscientiously opposed to} 
having the document in question recorded,” 


That Slavery will eventually cease in this 
land, we have never doubted. How this is to 
be brought about, has exercised the heads and 
hearts of many worthy Christians. Connecti- 
cut has recently endeavoured to wash her 
hands of the guilt of this sin, so far as relates 
to the ‘eight or ten slaves in the state,”—but 
how stands the account respecting those whose 
fetters were only broken by death? 

“ Abolition of Slavery in Connecticut.— 
On the 8th ult., a bill was passed in the As- 
sembly of Connecticut, by which all slavery 
is forever abolished in that State. No law 
completely abolishing slavery has previously 
existed in Connecticut, and there are at pre- 
sent some eight or ten slaves in the State, who 
by the provisions of the act are entitled toa 
support from their former masters.” 


“ Lo the poor Indian !” 

The white population is fast thrusting the 
red men from the homes of their fathers ; it 
appears that the last of the Creeks are depart- 
ing from Alabama. A recent number of the 
Mobile Herald says: “ The steamer Amaranth 
brought down yesterday forty-eight Creek In- 
dians, the last remnant in this State of that 
once powerful and warlike nation. They are 
on their way to join their brothers west of the 
Mississippi.” 

‘** Will not I visit for these things ?” 


The Dubuque Tribune of the 6th ult. shows 
that difficulties also exist among the Winne- 
bagoes—it would seem that the white man’s 
plight had not been kept to them. “ Righte- 
ousness exalted a nation, but sin is a reproach 
to any people.” That paper says: 

“S. B. Henion of this city has just return- 
ed from a trip to Fort Atkinson, and through 
him we learn that very great opposition was 
manifested by the Winnebagoes to emigrate to 
their new home. Stormy interviews were 
held with the Sub-Agent, Gen. Fletcher, and 
severe threats were made by the Indians, in 
view of force being used to compel their re- 
moval. On the morning when Mr. Henion 
left, the Indians had taken down nearly all 
their wigwams, and all the squaws and most 
of the male Indians had left for parts unknown. 
Little Hill was addressing those who remain- 
ed behind, Baptiste, a chief deeply hostile to 
removal, was just starting for the Agency, his 
countenance filled with indignation. Captain 
Morgan was apprehensive he should be com- 
pelled to send to Fort Crawford for reinforce- 
ments.” 

From Ezekiel Dougherty. Esq., recently from Fort 
Atkinson. 

“‘ We learn that the principal reason of the 
refusal of the Winnebagoes to remove to their 
home is that they have not received a certain 
sum of money from the Government, which 
they were promised should be paid to them 
before they were called upon to emigrate. It 
is said they offered to take even one-half the 
promised sum, and remove peaceably ; but that 
was refused them. Another fact which aggra- 
vated the difficulty was that Gen. Fletcher, 
the sub-agent, had revoked the licenses of all 
the traders, save Messrs. Rice. The Indians 
say the design is to fleece them unmercifully 
when they arrive at their new homes, and that 
the sub-agent is to participate in the profits of 
the operation. 

** One of the traders, D. Olmstead, was ex- 
pecting from Washington daily, with a permit 
to trade, 

** Much hostility existed towards the sub- 
agent personally, and threats against his life 
were freely vented by the Indians. His resi- 
dence was guarded by a detachment of troops 
each night. One of the Winnebago bands 
still continued in Wisconsin, obstinately per- 
sisting in their refusal to come in. ‘They say 
they never have received any money at the 
hands of the sub-agent, and they never will.” 


Marnriep, at Friends’ meeting, South Fork, North 
Carolina, Ghatham county, on Fifth-day, the 30th of 
Third month, 1848, Tuomas Cox, of Holly Spring, 
esenten county, N.C., to Nancy Pace, of the former 
place. 


, at Friends’ meeting-house, in Burlington, 
N. J., on the 6th instant, Dittwyn Sita to Exiza- 
peta M. Morais, daughter of William H. Morris, de- 
ceased, 


Diep, at Danvers, Mass., on the 20th of Fourth 
month, Joun Buxton, son of Joseph and Dorcas Bux- 
ton, aged about 35 years. 
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